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I. Introduction 


1. In the Bench-Mark Survey, in addition to the general sche¬ 
dule which was canvassed for all the families in the selected vil¬ 
lages (over 1,000 families in each Block), special schedules design¬ 
ed to obtain detailed information on certain economic aspects were 
canvassed for a limited number of families of cultivators and agri¬ 
cultural labourers. - The cultivators’ schedules (‘C’ series) related 
to such, items as assets and liabilities, capital fojrmation and produc¬ 
tion and disposal of produce, and were canvassed for 60 families 
of sample cultivators in each Block. The agricultural labourer 
schedule related to employment and earnings of all earners in the 
selected families and was canvassed for approximately 30 to 40 
families of agricultural labourers in each Block. It was felt that 
detailed data relating to economic conditions of selected village 
artisan families in the sample villages would be very useful and 
should be collected in at least a few Blocks. The present enquiry 
was undertaken with this purpose in view. It was conducted in 
7 out of the 19 evaluation centres in the same villages in which the 
Bench-Mark Survey had been conducted earlier i.e., between Feb¬ 
ruary and June, 1954. These Blocks were— 


1. Arunachal 

2. Batala 

3. Chalakudy 

4. Erode 

5. Manavadar 

6. Rajpur . 

7. Nowgong, 


Assam 

Punjab 

Travancore-Cochin 
Madras 
Saurashtia 
Madhya Bharat 
Vindhya Pradesh 


The enquiry was conducted during the period—^December, 1954 to 
February, 1955, and related to the preceding one year period viz., 
December, 1953, to November, 1954. 


2. The enquiry was intended to relate to the main or important 
types of crtisan crafts found in the sample villages. It was intend¬ 
ed that all the crafts found in these villages should be covered. Al¬ 
though the type of crafts covered varied somewhat from Block to 
Mock in view of the fact that particular groups are of special im¬ 
portance in particular areas (e.g., stone workers and coir workers 
in Chalakudy), the following indicates the main types of crafts in¬ 
cluded in the enquiry:— 


Weavers, carpenters, blacksmiths, cobblers, tanners, potters, 
brick makers, masonsi stone workers, oilmen, tailors, 
bamboo & cane workers and coir & rope makers. 


(a) Scope of Enquiry, Schedule and Questionnaire. 

3- The enquiry aimed at getting for the selected artisan families 
basic information on such topics as production, employment and 
earnings as well as on their attitudes towards the craft they are 
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following, snd the facilities desired by them for improving their 
economic conditions. Information was obtained through a schedule 
and a questionnaire. The main items on which information was 
collected, through the schedule were: production equipment; work¬ 
ing livestock; transport equipment; approximate annual production 
ot artisan goods; performance of artisan services; indebtedness and 
extent of employment in different types of work. The question¬ 
naire included questions related to sUch economic aspects as occu¬ 
pational pattern, employment status, distribution of income by 
source and the extent of artisan work performed on a customary 
payment basis. Besides it contained a number of questions design¬ 
ed to obtain the respondents’ opinion or attitude on such matters 
as difficulties experienced in the conduct of the business parti¬ 
cularly in purchase of raw material or sale of goods; facilities con¬ 
sidered necessary for improving their economic conditions; train¬ 
ing, loans and other facilities actually obtained, and whether they 
wished their children to continue in the same occupation. 

(b) Methods of Collection of Data and Field Organisation. 

4. The data were collected through the personal interview method. 
Actual investigation in the villages was done by the economic in¬ 
vestigators who had previous experience of working in these vil¬ 
lages in connection with the Bench-Mark Survey. The Project 
Evaluation Officers were in direct over-all charge of the investiga¬ 
tion in their respective centres. They maintained general super¬ 
vision. and control of the day-to-day work according to the in¬ 
structions received from the headquarters. Supervision by the 
PEOs’ included on-the-spot scrutiny and systematic spot-checking 
of schedules on a sample basis by re-enquiry. The Regional Evalua¬ 
tion Officers and officers from headquarters exercised over-all 
supervision and inspection through tours of the evaluation centres. 

(c) Sampling Design- 

5. The sampling design adopted involved two stages—(1) selection 
of the villages, and (2) selection of the artisan households. As regards 
the first, the villages selected for the Bench-Mark Survey (B.M.S.) 
were chosen for this enquiry also. In those B.M.S. villages, where 
there were no artisan households, the enquiry was nut conducted. 
Thus, out of a total of 42 B M.S. villages in these 7 Blocks, the enquiry 
could be conducted in only 34 villages (appendix I). When selec¬ 
tion of villages was initially done at the time of the Bench-Mark 
Survey, the sampling frame was the list of villages from the usual 
revenue records. Only, it excluded those villages which were 
either inordinately small or large in size. A Block was divided in 
general into six strata of more or less equal population based on 
geographical considerations. From each stratum in the Block one 
village was selected with probability proportional to size, size in 
this case meaning the population' of the village. 

6 . Coming to the second stage of selecting the households, a list 
was prepared of artisan households belonging to specified village 
industries covered by this enquiry on the basis of the data record¬ 
ed in the V. 2 schedules of the Bench-Mark Survey. An artisan 
household has been defined in this enquiry as one in which one or 
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more members have artisanship as a principal or a subsidiary oc¬ 
cupation. A list of the crafts covered by this enquiry in different 
Blocks is given in appendix II. 


7. Out of the lists so prepared, the households were selected at 
random with equal probability for each of the crafts. The number 
of households so selected are indicated craft and Blockwise in 
appendix I which also gives the number of sample villages in each 
Block. The total number of artisan households in the specified 
crafts in the Blocks varies from 176 in Chalakudy—^Travancore- 
Cochin to about 20 in Batala—Punjab. In terms of total number 
of households covered in the Bench-Mark Survey, the percentage 
of artisan households varies from 15 in Chalakudy—^Travancore- 
Cochin to 2 in Batala—Punjab. The number of households 
surveyed for the enquiry ranges from 90 in Nowgong—Vindhya 
Pradesh to 20 in Batala—^Punjab; the total for the 7 Blocks being 
401. 


II. Types of Artisans 

8 . Of the 401 households covered by the survey, 328 or 82 per 
cent are engaged in the eight crafts—carpentry, bamboo and cane 
work, tailoring, blacksmithy, masonry, weaving, pottery and oob- 
blery. The remainder are distributed among a number of occupa¬ 
tions, these being different in different Blocks as shown by the list 
in appendix IT. As the above-mentioned eight crafts constitute 
the bulk of the artisan households, the detailed analysis of the data 
has been done in terms of these crafts only. 

9. Among these crafts, the largest numbers of households, 81, are 
in carppntry and the smallest, 22, are in masonry (Table I). In 
case of the other crafts, the range of variation is from 49 in weav¬ 
ing to 27 in cobblery. The distribution of artisan households by 
crafts in the seven Blocks is shown in appendix II and the corres¬ 
ponding percentage figures are given in Table I. The first fact 
which strikes one from these figures is that even out of these 
eight crafts, most of which are essentially service crafts and which 
one would expect to find in all or most villages in all parts of the 
country, only one, carpentry, is found in the sample villages in all 
the Blocks. Such important crafts as pottery, cobblery and weav¬ 
ing are absent in the sample villages in as many as 3 out of the 
7 Blocks. That crafts like weaving are not to be found any longer 
in many parts of the country is known but that crafts like pottery 
and cobblery, whose products are of every-day use and of essential¬ 
ly local significance, are also not to be found in several areas is a 
noteworthy and disturbing fact. 

10. Considering individual Blocks, it will be seen that only in 
Erode—Madras, and Manavadar—Saurashtra, are all the eight 
crafts studied to be found. In the other Blocks, one or more of 
the crafts are absent. The contrast between Nowgong—Vindhya 
Pradesh and Batala—Punjab, which have the largest and smallest 
number respectively of the artisan households in the sample is in¬ 
teresting. In Nowgong most of the artisans are engaged either in 
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‘service crafts’ like blacksmithy and masonry, or are in traditional 
production crafts like pottery and bamboo and cane work. But as 
will be seen later, (table 11), in these production crafts the techni¬ 
ques are very simple and the production capital per person emp¬ 
loyed is very small. In Batala—Punjab on the other hand, not only 
is the number of artisans very small but several of the important 
traditional crafts like pottery, cobblery, weaving are absent. The 
crafts which are found are carpentry, smithy, masonry and tailor¬ 
ing. Production capital per person employed is much higher in 
this Block than in any other. Thus, in a relatively less developed 
area like Nowgong, where the process of decline of the traditional 
crafts is the least advanced, large numbers of artisans are still to 
be found following traditional craft"' and using relatively simple 
and inexpensive tools. On the other hand, in a comparatively ad¬ 
vanced area like Batala the process is quite advanced, many of the 
traditional crafts have disappeared and those which remain are 
either of the indispensible kind (e.g., carpentry) or are such as in¬ 
dicate the incipient growth of new types (e.g., tailoring). 


11. The rather high percentage of weavers in Arunachcl—Assam, 
should be noted. In this area weaving of fabrics by women 
for their household requirements is still a common practice, and 
the inclusion of these women belonging to the cultivators’ or 
other families in the scope of the enquiry explains the rather large 
number of ‘weavers’ in this Block. In Chalakudy—Travancore- 
Cochin, nearly 60 per cent of the total number of craftsmen are 
included among ‘others’. This category includes a number of crafts 
which are of local importance in this area (e.g. stone cutting and 
coir work). 


III. Artisanship and Ancestral Occupation 


12. Data on the number of artisan households engaged in ancest¬ 
ral occupation are shown in table 2. An ancestral occupation has 
been defined in this enquiry as one which has been followed in the 
family for more than two generations. The extent of following of 
ancestral occupations varies considerably in different Blocks. In 
Batala—^Punj ab, Arunachal — Assam, Chalakudy — Travancore- 
Cochin and Rajpur—Madhya Bharat, the percentages range be¬ 
tween 60 and 66, but in the remaining three Blocks, the percentages 
are much higher, being between 87 and 98. Craft-wise variations 
are of even greater interest. The percentage of households follow¬ 
ing tailoring as an ancestral occupation is very low, 37 per cent, 
^diich is in sharp contrast to the very high percentage (80 to 100 
per cent) for the other major crafts studi^. Tailoring is obvious¬ 
ly a new craft which is gaining in popularity. It requires consider¬ 
able ^ill and appreciable capital investment in purchase of sewing 
n^hines and other accessories etc. But it gives comparatively 
high returns which is the reason for its growing popularity. The 
case of tailoring is probably the first indicator of a new trend to¬ 
wards growth of crafts requiring a higher degree of skill, greater 
capital investment but yielding higher monetary returns, which 
may gain strength in the futture. 
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IV. Artisanship as Principal and Subsidiary OtiCUpatibns (Tabl^ 
3 to 7). 

13. As mentioned earlier, the enquiry related to households fol¬ 
lowing artisanship both as principal and as subsidiary occupation. 
Out of the 401 households included in the survey, 299 or 75 per 
cent reported following artisanship as a principal occupation (taMe 
3). Variations by crafts and by Blocks are shown in table 4. In 
most of the crafts studied, the majority of the households are arti¬ 
sans by principal occupation. The percentages vary from 73 to 85 
in six out of the eight crafts taking into account all the seven 
Blocks under study, the two exceptions are weaving and cobbleiy 
which are followed as principal occupations by only a min ority of 
the households—45 per cent in each ca^. The low percentage for 
weaving is due partly to the inclusion of the female weavers of 
Arunachal—^Assam. It will be noticed that weaving is followed as 
a subsidiary occupation in 79 per cent of the households. Manava- 
dar—Saurashtra is another Block in which there is a large num^r 
of persons engaged in weaving as a subsidiary occupation. Over 
half the cobblers included in this survey are to be found in Now- 
gong—Vindhya Pradesh. In this Block, the majority of cobblers, 
follow this as a subsidiary occupation, their principal occupation 
being agricultural labour. 

14. Columns 5 and 6 of table 3 indicate the extent to which the 
artisan households surveyed have a subsidiary occupation at all. 
The Block-wise variations in respect of this are shown in table 5. 
It will be seen that nearly 40 per cent of the households covered 
by this survey have no subsidiary occupations. The percentage is 
highest (71 per cent) in case of tailors, which is the group most 
execlusively development upon artisanship as a means of livelihood. 
Similarly, in case of carpenters and masons, both comparatively 
more remunerative occupations, the proportions of households re¬ 
porting subsidiary occupations are relatively low. At the other ex- 
tj-eme are bamboo and cane workers and weavers, among which 
as many as 80 per cent of the households have some subsidiary oc¬ 
cupation or the other. The Block-wise variations are of consider¬ 
able interest, especially those for the same craft. In case of weav¬ 
ing, the influence of the female weavers of Arunachal—Assam is. 
clearly seen in the extremely high proportion reporting subsidiary 
occupation. 

15. The last six columns of table 3 show what kinds of subsi¬ 
diary occupations are followed by those who are artisans by prin¬ 
cipal occupations and have some subsidiary occupation. The- 
Block-wise figures in this respect are shown in table 6. The predo¬ 
minance of agricultural labour and cultivation among the subsi¬ 
diary occupations is ribtetVorthy. In the majority of Blocks, most 
of the artisans find their subsidiary sources of income in agricul¬ 
ture, either through cultivation on their own or as agricultural 
labourers. A very few report non-cultivating ownership of land 
or business ,and service. If is also noteworthy that the proportions^ 
reporting another type of artisan work as the subsidiary occupa¬ 
tion are negligible. Hits (indicates that artisan households look 
mainly to cultivation or agticulttird labour, but not to another 



type of artisan work, as a source of supplementary income. The 
l»rcentage of these having agricultural labour as their subsidiary 
occupation is highest, 70 per cent among the bamboo and cane 
workers. Cultivation, the only other subsidiary occupation report¬ 
ed by them, is followed by a few such workers m Chalakudy— 
Travancore-Cochin. Among the cobblers also, agricultural labour 
is the only subsidiary occupation reported. Masons and potters 
are the two other groups among which a comparatively high per¬ 
centage of the respondents report agricultural labour as a subsi¬ 
diary occupation. On the other hand, among the^ carpenters, black- 
ssmiths and weavers, cultivation is the most important subsidiary 
occupation. The percentages are particularly high among the car¬ 
penters of Chalakudy—Tranvancore-Cochin, the blacksmiths of 
Erode—Madras and weavers of Arunachal—Assam and Erode— 
Madras. 


16. As mentioned earlier, the enquiry related to households 
which are artisan either by principal or by subsidiary occupation. 
Table 7 shows the numbers who are artisans by subsidiary occupa¬ 
tion, and whose principal source of livelihood is a non-artisan 
occupation. These total 102 or 25 per cent of the artisan households 
included in the survey. Nearly half of this (48 out of 102) are culti¬ 
vators by principal occupation, and most of the remainder are 
agricultural labourers. A few are non-cultivating owners or are in 
business and services. Over one third of the artisan households 
principally engaged in cultivation, have carpentry as their subsi¬ 
diary occupation. A similar proportion of these having agricultu¬ 
ral labour as their principal occupation have cobblery as the subsi¬ 
diary occupation. One-half of the non-cultivating owners follow 
weaving as the subsidiary occupation. The reasons for this relation¬ 
ship are social as well as economic in character. It is apparent 
that among the agricultural labourers, there is a large proportion 
of scheduled castes who combine such labour with their hereditary 
professions like cobblery. On the other hand, professions like 
carpentry are more closely associated with cultivation. 

V. Extent of Indebtedness—(Table 2) 

17. Over half of the artisan households covered by this survey 
i.e., 260 out of 401 report indebtedness. The incidence of indebted¬ 
ness is the highest in case of Erode—Madras and Rajpur—Madhya 
Bharat where 67 per cent and 72 per cent respectively of the 
artisan households are indebted. It is the lowest in Batala— 
Pimjab, where the percentage is only 25. As between crafts, the 
highest percentage, 63, is to be found among cobbler's and the lowest, 
34, among tailors. The average debt per indebted household is also 
shown in this table. The over-all average for all Blocks for all crafts 
is Rs. 278; but there are wide inter-Block and inter-craft variations 
in this case also. The averages are again highest (Rs. 581 and 
Rs. 370 respectively) in the case of Rajpur—Madhya Bharat and 
Erode—Madras. In Erode—^Madras all the tailors and blacksmiths 
are in debt, and the average per indebted household in'these two 
occupation ^oups is very high. In the case of Rajpur—Madhya 
Bharat all the blacksmiths and masons and the majority of the 
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carpenters are in debt and amonb the latter two categories of 
artisans, the averages are also very high, being over Rs. 1000/- per 
reporting household. In the case of Nowgong—^Vindhya Pradesh 
and Chalakudy—Travsncore-Cochin on the other hand, although 
the percentage of indebted households remain moderately high, the 
average debt per household is quite low. The weavers and 
bamboo and cane workers of Chalakudy—^Travancore-Cochin report 
particularly low figures of average debt. The bamboo and cane 
workers show the lowest average debt per indebted household among 
all the artisan groups. Other groups among which this average is 
comparatively low are cobblers, potters and tailors. In all these 
crafts excepting tailoring, the assets of the artisans and the income 
levels ere very low and their borrowing capacity is limited as a 
result. In this connection, the figures on fixed capital on page 9 
and on production equipment in table 11 would be of interest as 
these bring out that bamboo and cane workers, potters and cobblers 
stand the lowest in the value of fixed capital or production equip¬ 
ment owned per household. 

'VI. Source of Credit (Table 9) 

18. Money-lenders are the main source of credit. As will be seen 
from table 9, 80 per cent of the total debt is owed to them. Among 
the money-lenders, the non-agriculturists who account for 60 per 
cent of the total amount are much more important than the agricul¬ 
turists who are responsible for only 20 per cent. The relatives are 
another important source of credit. Cooperative societies and the 
Project are almost insignificant as sources of credit. Both these are 
not reported at all in 4 out of the 17 Blocks and in the remaining also, 
the percentages are extremely small. Among the miscellaneous 
sources, mention should be made of the Rehabilitation Department 
in case of Arunachal—Assam which has provided a substantial pro¬ 
portion, 68 per cent of the total loans outstanding against artisans. 

VII. Purpose of Debt (Table 10) 

19. Loans taken for productive purposes account only for one- 
fourth of the total amount outstanding. The remaining three-fourths 
is accounted mainly for consumption purposes like family expense.s, 
social ceremonies etc. Among the inter-Block or inter-oraft varia¬ 
tions, the most noteworthy is the fact that in the case of Arunachal— 
Assam, most of the debt incurred by weavers is fo/ productive pur¬ 
poses. It should, however, be recalled here that the majority of these 
households are non-artisans (cultivators and others) by principal 
occupation and the high figures of debts for productive uses is not 
representative of the position of artisans in this Block, which is 
brought out more nearly by the figures for carpenters and tailors. 
That the bulk of the debt owed by artists should be for non-produc¬ 
tive, mainly consumption purposes, is a reflection of their generally 
poor economic position as a result of which they have to borrow 
even for their current consumption requirements. 

VIIL Ownership of Equipment and Livestock (Tables 11-13) 

20. Artisan households Own equipment like tools and implements 
which are needed in connection with their artisan work. Some of 



them also own working livestock.which niay be used either in work¬ 
ing the appliances, in transport of raw materials or finished goods, 
or in case of those who are also cultivators by principal or subsidiary 
occupation, for cultivation purposes. A few artisan households re¬ 
port owniership of bicycles. No other transport equipment is 
reported. 

21. Data on the ownership of production equipment is shown in 
Table 11, 94 per cent of the households report ownership of some pro¬ 
duction equipment. The very few who are non-owners are mostly 
among the category of ‘others’. Most of the equipment owned by 
artisans is of the indigenous type, the outstanding exception is in the 
case of tailors who have modern sewing machines and other acces¬ 
sories. Differences in the average value of equipment owned per 
reporting household are extremely marked both as between 
crafts and between different Blocks in the case of the same craft. 
The averages for the different crafts vary from Rs. 2/- in the case of 
baihboo and cane workers to Rs. 422/- in the case of tailors. These 
figures give an idea of the extremely wide differences found in this 
respect in different crafts. They also bring out how much more 
capital intensive a craft like tailoring, where a modern appliance, 
the sewing machine is used, is in comparison with the traditional 
crafts. The variations in different Blocks for the same craft are 
particularly large in the case of cobblery, pottery and carpentry. 
The average value of the cobblers’ equipment ranges for instance 
from Rs. 3/- in Nowgong—Vindhya Pradesh, to Rs. 80/- in 
Manavadar—Saurashtra. 

22. Livestock is owned by only 51 households, i.e., 13 per cent of 
the total covered by the survey (Table 12). This number is made up 
mostly of families from the ]\^navadar—Saurashtra and the Aruna- 
chal—Assam Blocks. Outside these two Blocks, one blackmith in 
Erode—^Madras and one bamboo and cane worker and one cobbler 
in Rajpur—Madhya Bharat report ownership of livestock. In three 
Blocks viz. Batala—Punjab, Chalakudy—Travancore-Cochin and 
Nowgong—Vindhya Prdaesh, no artisan family has any livestock. 
The total number of livestock owned is 102 which make for an 
average of two animals per owner household. The average value 
per animal is as high as Rs. 223/- in Arunachal—Assam but is rather 
low, being only Rs. 53/- in Manavadar—Saiurashtra. 

23. Since these households generally sell their produce in the- 
village in which they live, they need scarcely any transport equip¬ 
ment in connection with their artisan work. Only 14 households or 
about 4 per cent of the total, report ownership of transport equipmet. 

6 of these are located in one Block, Manavadar—Saurashtra. In 
four Block^ not a single household report owning any transport 
equipment. ' The total valu^ of equipment owned is reported to be 
Rs; 1,470/- which comes on an average to Rs. 105/- per renorting 
household. 

IX. Fixed Capital 

24. The term ‘fixed capital’ has been used to incfieate the aggregate - 
of production equipment, transport equipment and livestock. The- 
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following table gives a consolidated picture of the ownerdiip of fixed 
capital by Blocks and crafts:— 

Fixed Capital per Artisan Earner 


Type of Artisan- 
ship 

Aruna 

chal 

Batala 

Chala- Mana- Now- 
kudy vadar gong 

Erode 

Rajpui All 

Block 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 

I. 

Carpentry 

I5I.7 

47.8 

6.9 

55-1 17-7 

46.4 

9.6 

47.3 

2. 

Bamboo and cane 
work 

• 3-9 


0.7 

6.6 0.8 

2.0 

17.7 

1.8 

3 . 

Tailoring 

. 326.5 

90.7 

— 

186.4 161.6 

207.3 

82.0 

M 

00 

4 * 

Blacksmithy . 

. — 

23.0 

26.6 

65.3 30.7 

173-4 

78.1 

52.3 

5 . 

Masonry 

. 159.0 

101.8 

— 

37-0 8.3 

5-3 

19.6 

39.0 

6. 

Weavin;; 

. 49.8 

— 

0 

23.8 — 

25.8 

— 

39-5 

7 - 

Pottery. 

. 20.7 

— 

— 

60.2 1.3 

4.4 

— 

16.7 

8. 

Cobblcry 

• — 

— 

— 

40.1 2.5 

12.5 

13-7 

19.9 


9 All Types (including 
others covered in the 

survey) 87.26 63.10 5.0 56.3 21.7 40.0 46.9 39-6 


It may be noticed that the figures in this table are averages for 
all households in the craft whereas those in Tables 11 to 13 are 
averages for reporting households. In spite of these differences, 
these figures show a close relationship with those of Table 11. The 
craft wise averages in col. 9 in the table above indicate the same 
pattern as the corresponding figures in Table 11. Here again, 
tailoring heads the list and the fixed capital per earner in this craft 
is wen over three times the average for the next craft, blacksmithy. 
Among potters, cobblers and bamboo and cane workers, on the other 
hand, the fixed capital per earner is extremely low. There is also 
a considerable variation in different Blocks even for the same craft. 
In the case of carpentry, for instance, the range is from Rs. 7/- in 
Chalakudy—^Travancore-Cochin to Rs. 152/- in Arunachal—^Assam. 
The Block-wise variations of the value of fixed capital within &e 
same craft, undoubtedly, reflect to a great extent the differences 
in techniques and the extent of use of production equipment in the 
different Blocks. But they are also influenced by whether or not 
the artisans own livestock in addition to production equipment. The 
high figures for different crafts in Arunachal—^Assam are due mainly 
to the fact that artisans in this Block own livestock much more 
extensively than in any other Block except Manavadar-^aurashtra. 
X. Output (Tables 14 & 15). 

25. Artisans households produce goods and/or perform artisans' 
Services Production of goods as defined in this survey involves pro¬ 
curing of raw materials by the artisan, its processing and the disposal 
of finished goods on the artisan’s own accoimt. “Service” comprises 
two categories: (i) production of goods out of raw materials supplied 
by the customer on piece rate or customary payment basis and (il) 
doing artisan work as m employee on payment of wages- 
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26. The data in Table 14 below the number of artisan households 
which are engaged in production of goods and/or in performing artisan 
services. 226 out of the 401 households or 56 per cent of the total are 
engaged in performance of services above. Out of this, 78 households 
or 35 per cent belong to the ‘purely service’ category i.e. do artisan 
work as an employee on payment of wages, as can be seen from Table 
15. 13 per cent combine ‘service’ with production of goods and only 

31 per cent have been classified as engaged exclusively in productioii 
of goods. The production-cum-service category consists mostly of 
artisans who produce goods partly for sale on their account and partly 
for the customers on fixed rates of payment. 

27. Very considerable differences in those percentages are noticed 
among the different Blocks. In Batala—Punjab, for instance, all the 
artisans are engaged in ‘service’. On the other hand, in Manavadai — 
Saurashtra and Arunachal—Assam, ‘service’ accounts for only about 
a third of the artisans and the remainder are reported under ‘produc¬ 
tion’ or ‘production-cwm-service’. Inter-craft variations are even 
more marked. In masonry, as would be expected from the nature 
of the craft 100 per cent of the artisans are classified under ‘service’. 
Similarly, among tailors, carpenters and cobblers, the great majority 
of the households are classified under ‘service’, and most of the 
remainder under ‘production-cum-service’. So the numbers accounted 
for by production alone are very small indeed- In the case of 
blackmithy, ‘service’ and ‘production-cum-service’ together account 
for more than 90 per cent of the households. So, the proportion in 
production exclusively is very low. All these crafts are essentially 
service crafts. Carpenters, for instance, are engaged mainly in the 
repair of ploughs and other implements and in the performance of 
similar other ‘service’ and such industries as furniture-making which 
may occupy them on a production basis are conspicuous by their 
absence. The same holds good for tailors, blacksmiths and cobblers. 
The crafts in which work on production basis is important are pottery, 
bamboo end cane work, and weaving. In both pottery and bamboo 
and cane work, raw materials are available locally, and their cost 
is of little or no account. The artisans procure these materials and 
process the goods for sale on cash or against customary payment. 
The figures for weaving need a little closer scrutiny. It will be 
seen that in three out of .the four Blocks where weavers are reported, 
an overwhelming proportion of the artisans are reported under 
‘service’ indicating that the goods are produced mainly for customers 
on payment of some customary wages. But the inclusion of the 
female weavers of Arunachal—Assam who produce goods for 
domestic consumption mainly accourits for the rather high average 
under ‘production’. 

28. To sum up, the majority of the artisans are engaged either in 
performance of services or combine with it production of goods on 
their own accoimt. The number exclusively dependent upon produc¬ 
tion of goods is very small. 

XI. Service on Customary Payments (Table 16). 

29. The system of customary payments in kind or cash in lieu of 
services rendered by artisans and others, is a distinctive feature of 
the Indian rural society. The artisans performing ‘service’ as 
defined above were accordingly further divided into two categories 
depending upon whether or not they were performing the services 
on customary payment basis. The results are shown in Table 16. 
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Ii will be seen that a total of 98 households perform services on a 
customary payment basis. These constitute 35 per cent of the 
‘service’ artisans and only 24 per cent of all artisan households. 
This trfiditional system of making payments is apparently 
not now as strong nor as wide-spread as may be assumed. 
In one Block, Arunachal—Assam, it is entirely absent and 
in several others, it is to be found only in the case of a 
few crafts. In two crafts, masonry and weaving, it is entirely absent 
and in another tailoring and bamboo and cane work, very nearly so. 
The system is the strongest in blacksmithy fbllowed by carpentry. 
Nearly all the blacksmiths and about 62 per cent of carpenters follow 
the customary payment system. The services of these two categories 
of artisans are most essential for cultivation purposes, because with¬ 
out ready and timely availability of these, cultivation would suffer 
seriously. No other class of artisans is as indispensible to the culti¬ 
vator as these two. This leads ode to venture the thought that the 
system :s best preserved at point where the cultivators’ productive 
activities and his economy are most vitally affected and is com¬ 
paratively weak in case of artisans catering merely to his consump¬ 
tion requirements. 

30. The average number of families served by an artisan household 
on customary payment basis varies from 14 in Nowgong—^Vindhya 
Pradesh to 27 in Batala—Punjab, the over-all average for the seven 
Blocks being 20;5. The variations between craft-wise averages are 
even higher—from 9.7 in case of tailors to 31 in case of cobblers. The 
very high figure in case of cobblers is due mainly to the fact that one 
cobbler household serves 100 families in Rajpur—Madhya Bharat. 
Besides the nature and the frequency of artisan services rendered in 
different crafts, the number of households in selected villages affects 
these averages. 

XII. Purchase of Raw Materials (Table 14) 

31. Artisan households produce goods either from raw materials, 
procured by themselves or by working on the raw materials supplied 
by their customers. The latter has been classified as ‘service’ in para. 
25, but if these two categories of artisans i.e. those producing goods 
from raw materials procured by themselves and those producing from 
‘customers’ raw materials are considered together, they total 323 or 
about 81 per cent of all artisan households. Of these 323 ‘producer 
artisan’ households, “175 produced goods from raw materials procur¬ 
ed by themselves—133 actually purchasing and 42 getting free of 
-ost. They form 54 per cent of the ‘producer artisan’ households 
and 43.6 per cent of all artisan households.” This figure of 175 or 
43.6 per cent, it will be seen, tallies with the total of ‘production’ 
plus ‘production-cuTM-service’ in Table 14. The craft-wise variations 
indicated in Table 14 are of considerable interest. In the case 
of tailors, for instance, the raw material is in most cases supplied by 
tne customers. On the other hand, bamboo and cane workers and 
potters invariably work on their own materials. As mentioned above, 
the cost of materials in their case is insignificant as the clay 'or bamboo 
are generally locally available at little or no cost. In the other crafts, 
the position is mixed and varies considerably from Block to Block 
dep^ding upon its particular conditions. 

32. Artisans who actually purchased raw materials reported 
numerous diflSculties in. their purchase. The difficulty reported most 
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often was lack of purchasing power (Table 17). In Chalakudy— 
Travancore-Cochin as many as 79 per cent of the reporting artisans 
reported this difficulty. In Rajpur—Madhya Bharat also, the propor¬ 
tion was as high as 63 per cent. The two other difficulties mentioned 
are high prices of raw materials and transport. A large number of 
artisans (63 per cent.) in Rajpur—^Madhya Bharat complained of the 
poor quality of raw materials available. From these replies it is clear 
that the main difficulty of artisans in procurement of raw materials 
are related directly or indirectly to their poverty, as a result of which 
they find it hard to incur the initial outlay required for purchase of 
raw materials. 

XIII. Disposal of Goods (Table 18) 

33. A substantial proportion (45 per cent.) of the households pro¬ 
ducing artisan goods find their market exclusively within their own 
village; most of the remainder (54 per cent.) sell goods both in and 
outside their village. There are very few (6) cases of producing goods 
for sale exclusively outside the village and they all relate to carpen¬ 
ters in Arunachal—Assam Block. In this Block, no carpenter sells 
goods exclusively in the village, while 33 per cent sell only outside 
the village. The rest market their goods both in and outside the 
village. The proportion selling goods exclusively within the village 
is highest (66 per cent.) in case of blacksmiths. In two out of the 
four Blocks from which blacksmiths are reported as producers, all the 
blacksmiths produce exclusively for within-the-village sale. Pottery 
and carpentry rank next to blacksmithy in this respect. In the case of 
carpentry, the high average figure is due only to one Block, Manava- 
dar—Saurashtra, where all the carpenters sell their goods within the 
village alone. In the case of weavers, all the producers in Erode— 
Madras and Manavadar—Saurashtra produce for sale both in and out¬ 
side the village. But in Arunachal—Assam where there is a large 
number of female weavers, about one-third of the producers are pro¬ 
ducing exclusively for disposal within the village, mainly for con- 
siunption within the household. The proportion of artisan households 
selling both inside and outside the village is maximum for tailors, 
indicating that the tailors cater to requirements of customers from 
outside &e village to the maximum extent. 

XrV. Agency of Sale (Table 19) 

34. Out of the 401 artisan households, only 175 produce goods for 
sale. In this, there are 4 households who sell through more than one 
agency. Thus the total number of entries for the different agencies 
for sale (namely direct or no agency, through merchants, through co¬ 
operative societies etc.) number 179. The entries for direct sale to 
consumers without any intermediary number 158 and constitute 88 
per cent of the total, while those for sale through merchants are 11 
per cent. Sales through co-operative societies are reported only in 
Erode—Madras and that too for weavers alone. Coming to the diffi¬ 
culties reported in sale of goods, 63 per cent of the artisan households 
producing goods for sale have no difficulty. Only 64 households report 
difficulties, very often of more than one type. In all, these en^es 
for dffificulties amount to 114, i.e., an average of 18 entries per report 
ing respondent. The most frequent dffilculty constituting 86 per cent 
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of the total, is the low demand for products. Entries expressing com- 
petiton of factory goods as a difficulty niimber 31 or 27 per cent of the 
total. Thus, the main sale difficulties are directly or indirectly arising 
from low demand for artisan products. 

XV. Earners (Tables 20 & 21) 

35. The 401 artisan households have a total of 946 earners giving 
an average of 2'4 earners per household. This average, it will be noted, 
is higher than the average for all types of households in most of the 
Blocks (Table 20). Also, it will be seen from the figures in this table 
that the proportion of earners to the total number of members in the 
households is higher in the case of artisans than the over-all average 
for the sample villages, in most of the Blocks, it may be noted, while 
interpreting these figures, that all the earners in these households are 
not necessarily engaged in artisan work. Earners engaged in non- 
artisan work like cultivation, agricultural or non-agricultural labour, 
service occupations etc., are also included. 

36. The earners are classified according to their employment status, 
as employees and non-employees. Unpaid family workers, i.e. those 
members of the family who work in the family enterprise without 
payment of wages are classified as non-employees. Taking all the 
Blocks together, the non-employees form nearly two-thirds of the 
total earners. But there are considerable variations in different 
Blocks in this respect. In two Blocks, namely Arunachal—^Assam and 
Rajpur—Madhya Bharat, non-employees form nine-tenths of the total. 
In the other four Blocks also, i.e. excepting Chalakudy—^Travancpre- 
Cochin, non-employees form about two-thirds of the total number of 
earners. But in Chalakudy, nearly two-thirds of the earners are 
classified as employees. As regards inter-craft variations, the tailors 
and the potters have the highest proportions of non-employees. This 
is largely due to the nature of the occupations. In the other crafts 
also, the number of non-employees is generally larger than that of 
the employees. 

XVI. Extent of Employment (Tables 22 & 23) 

37. Data on the extent and duration of employment relate to the 
three months—July to September, 1954. 

38. Out of the total 946 earners, only 890 had employment during 
this period. They reported a total of 1142 entries for employment in 
different types of work thus giving an average of 1’3 entries per 
earner. 635 entries or 56 per cent of the total are reported for employ¬ 
ment in artisan work as against 15 per cent in cultivation and 29 per 
cent in ‘other work’. The proportion of entries in artisan work is the 
highest in Batala—Punjab and Rajpur—Madhya Bharat, the percen¬ 
tages being 90 and 75 respectively. At the other extreme are 
Nowgong—Vindhya Pradesh and Arunachal—Assam where less than 
half the total number of entriesjare accounted for by artisan work. 
The craft-wise variations are also of considerable interest. The 
highest proportion, 70 per cent, is reported by tailors. It will be 
recalled from TaUe 3 that the proportion of households following 
the occupation as a principal occupation was also the highest among 
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tailors. Carpenters and blacksmiths are next. At the other extreme 
ere the weavers and cobblers in whose cases the figures are 46 per 
cent and 48 per cent respectively. Among the other sources of 
non-artisan employment, cultivation is the single largest. But it 
accounts for only 16 per cent of the total number of entries leaving 
nearly 30 per cent to various other types of employment (including 
agricultural labour). The relative importance of cultivation work 
is the highest in the case of blacksmiths and carpenters. 

XVII. Source of Earnings (Tables 24 & 24) , 

39. The main source of earnings for these households are artisan 
work and cultivation. Taking into account all the 7 Blocks under 
study, 63 per cent of these households' have their major share of 
earning (above 50 per cent) from artisan work. Actually in the case 
of masons, blacksmiths, carpenters, tailors and potters, more than 70 
per cent get the major share of their earnings from this source. All 
carpenters and blacksmiths in Batala—^Punjab derive their entire 
earnings from artisan work, and so is the case for 
blacksmiths in Chalakudy—^Travancore-Cochin. On the other 
hand, among the weavers, the proportion depending mainly upon 
these occupation is low; the majority get more than half of their 
income from other sources. This is partly explained by the peculiar 
feature in Arunachal—Assam Block where most of the so-called 
‘weavers’ are women of cultivator families producing cloth mainly 
for their own consumption. 

40- Cultivation is the next most important source of earning for 
these households. About 14 per cent get the major share of their 
incomes from this source. In the case of blacksmiths and carpen¬ 
ters, the percentage rises to about 20 pgr (jent. On the other hand, 
in the case of bamboo and cane workers, only 2 per cent have the 
major share from this source. This is in line with the data on prin¬ 
cipal and subsidiary occupations presented earlier (Table 6) which 
showed that cultivation was an important source of subsidiary in¬ 
come for carpenters and blacksmiths, while agricultural labour was 
the main subsidiary occupation for bamboo and cane workers. In 
the case of cobblers and masons too, cultivation is not so important 
a source of earning. Those who derive a major share of their in¬ 
come from this source constitute only 8 and 9 per cent respectively. 

41. Importance, of cultivation as a source of earning shows signi¬ 
ficant variations also over Blocks. It is altogether non-existent in 
Batala—Punjab and Rajpur—Madhya Bharat and negligibly small 
in Manavadar—-Saurashtra but is of considerable importance in 
Arunachal—Assam, Chalakudy—^Travancore-Cochin and Erode— 
Madras. 

XVIII. Facilities Desired (Tables 26 & 27) 

42. In order to find out the directions in which steps can be 
taken for the betterment of artisan crafts and to gauge the conscious¬ 
ness of lack of facilities among the artisan households, a question 
was put about the facilities desired by them. The results classified 
according to the type of facilities desired are indicated in Table 27. 
Of the 401 households, 46 per cent desire some facilities. Grant of 



loans or other financial aids, supply of raw materials and inafketing 
arrangements for finished goods are the main types of facilities re¬ 
quired. The facility of loans is desired by a larger number of artisans 
than any other in almost all the Blocks. In Batala—^Punjab, all the 
reporting artisans want loans and no other facility is desired by 
them. In Nowgong—Vindhya Pradesh and Rajpur—Madhya Bharat, 
80 per cent of the artisan want loans. The other facilities demanded 
by them—^aid in supply of raw materials or financial aid—are also 
related to their basic need for financial assistance. In the other 
Blocks also, the majority of the artisans want loans, and the remain¬ 
ing want either direct financial assistance or assistance to buy raw 
materials, which is also mainly financial in nature. Only in Chala- 
kudy—Travancore-Cochin a substantial number of artisans report 
need for facilities of marketing. In Arunachal—Assam, the number 
reporting need for loans is small. As mentioned above, many of 
these are cultivators by principal occupation, and the main need here 
is for supply of raw materials. 

XIX. Technical Training (Tables 28, 29 & 30) 

43. 212 artisan households, i.e., about 53 per cent of the total, 
desire technical training. Table 28 expresses artisan households 
from a particular craft desiring training as a percentage of total 
households following that craft. It shows that the desire for train¬ 
ing is th^ highest among blacksmiths of whom 63 per cent desire 
training, and the lowest among weavers where the percentage is 
only 33. Further, the percentage of households desiring training 
shows considerable variation for different crafts in different Blocks. 
For Instance, it stands 100 for masons in Arunachal—^Assam, Now¬ 
gong—^Vindhya Pradesh and Rajpur—Madhya BharaK, for weavers 
in Chalakudy—^Travancore-Cochin and for carpenters in Nowgong— 
Vindhya Pradesh. These variations are due mostly to a varying 
degree of appreciation of training by artisans in different crafts. 
The stage of technical development as well as the prospects of future 
development of the crafts go a long way to foster appreciation of 
the need for training. 

44. It will be seen further that 172 out of 212 households desiring 
training, i.e., about 81 per cent desire training in their own crafts. 
In Arunachal—Assam, almost all the households desire training in 
their family crafts. In the other Blocks also, for most of the crafts 
all the artisans desire training in their family occupation and it is 
onl^ one or two individual households which report desire for 
training in a craft other than the family craft. 

45. In order to view the relative importance of the crafts in which 
training is desired, it is necessary to study the number of entries 
for ttie different crafts in which training is desired. Actually, out 
of the 212 households desiring training, 13 require training in more 
than one craft. Thus the total number of entries comes to 225. 

46. Table 29 shows the distribution of these entries by crafts and 
Blocks. As most of the artisans desire training in their family 
o^upation, this distribution would follow broadly the distribution 
of various types of crafts in the sample itself. Thus, the largest 
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number of entries is for carpentry, which is also the craft having 
the largest number of households in the sample. The proportions 
are also similar, being about 20 per cent in both cases. In other crafts 
also, the position is very much similar. Thus, there is as yet very 
(ittle effective desire for occupational mobility. Most of the artisans 
desire training in their own occupations,, the ones wishing to be 
trained for crafts other than their own are only exceptions. The 
total number of persons suggested for training is 305, t.e., 1.4 persons 
per households desiring training. This number, it may be mentioned, 
is equal to 43 per cent of all artisan earned and 32 per cent of all 
earners in all artisan households. The age distribution of the persons 
shown in Table 30 shows that the training is desired most in the age- 
groups 5 to 15 and 15 to 30 years. 71 per cent of the persons desiring 
training are to be found in these two groups. Considerable variations 
from this overall proportions is found in the different Blocks. In 
Erode—Madras, 75 per cent of the total number desiring training 
is in the age-groups—30 to 55 years, and the remaining 25 per cent 
in the 15 to 30 year age-group. In Arunachal—^Assam also, the high¬ 
est percentage is to be found in the 30 to 55 year age-group. In 
Batala—^Punjab and Manavadar—Saurashtra on the other hand, the 
percentages in the 5 to 15 year group are comparatively high. It is, 
thus, obvious that the heads of households and other mature persons 
do not themselves want to undergo training, but desire training for 
the yoimger members. Lack of alternative source of earning during 
the training period as also reluctance to learn and change techniques 
at an avanced age are the main reasons for the mature persons 
being unwilling to undergo training. 
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* TABLE 9 

Percentag^Distribution of outstanding Amount of Credit by Different Sources 


•SI. 

>lo. 

1 Sources of Credit 

All 

Blocks 

Aruna- 

chal 

Cha- 

lakudy 

Batala 

Erode 

Mana- 

vadar 

Now- 

gong 

Rajput 

I 

2 

3 

4 

j 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 



Non-agri¬ 

culturist 

60*3 

21-7 

67*2 

64-7 

90*5 

49*3 

92*3! 

1 

34-1 

I. 

Money lender 

Agricultu¬ 

rist 

19-5 

0-9 

0-0 

23-7 

0*0 

10-9 

6-4 

59-3 


i 

Total 

79-8 

22*6 

67-2 

88*4 

90-5 

6o-2 

98-7 

93*4 

2. 

Co-operative Society . 

2*0 

0*0 

■ 

0*7 

9*5 

f 

0*0 

B 

0-0 

3 . 

Project 

1*3 

■ 

m 

B 

0-0 

0-0 

0*0 

1*7 

4 . 1 

i 

Miscellaneous 

* 

i6-9 

75*5 

26*7 

i 

6-7 

O'O 

39-8 

1-3 

4*9 


♦Rehabilitation Department, Relatives etc. 












TABLE lo 

Percentage Distribution of Outstanding Amovnt of Loans by Purpose. 
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Table n 

Otmerskip of Production Equipment by Artisan Households 
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Ownership of Livestock by Artisan Households, 
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(including others cover¬ 
ed in the survey) 






















Erode Manavadar Nowgong j Rajpur 
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TABLE 13 

Otonership of Transport Equipment by Artisan Households. 





table I 13 — contd. 
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(a) —^Number of households owning transport equipment. 

(b) -—Percentage of households owning transport equipment. 

(c>—Average price (present estimited) of transport equipment owned per owner household in rupees. 
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SI. No. Type of Artisanship 
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(a) — Service alone b=r Production alone Cs= Production cum service. 

Note. ^This table can be viewed also as giving percentage distribution of artisan households by source of raw materials used. 

Category a includes besides artisans rendering service, those producing goods by using raw materials supplied by customers only. 
Category *b* Using raw materials purchased or obtained free of cost only. 

Category c Using raw materials purchased or obtained free of cost and raw materials supplied by customers and or employers. 







TABLE IS 

Nun^ of Artisan Hemeholds Doing 'Service Alont’ and of Those Serving as Employees 
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Number of households rendering * cc alone’ 

Number of households rendering does as employees 

















TABLE i 6 

of Artisan Service on Customary Payment Basis 
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Bamboo and cane work . 
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Weaving 

♦Pottery 

Cobblery 

All types (includ¬ 

ing others covered in 
the survey) 
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No. j T3rpc of Artisanship 
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(a) Percentage of artisan households serving on customary basis to total artisan households. 

(b) ^-^Percentage of artisan households serving on customar>' basis to total rendering service. 

(c) Ai'cragc number of families served per household rendering service on customary pajTnents. 
• —Producing goods for sale against kind. 
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TABLE 17 

Distribution of Artisan Households Purchasing Rato Material by Type of Difficulties. 


SI. I 
No.! 


Blocks 


No. of 
touse* 

holds _ 

Households reporting difficulties as Percentage 
to column 3.* 

1 pur- 1 

i chasing; 

I raw No 

j ma- i diffi- 

! terial ' culty 

1 , 1 ! 

, Lack . High i Trans- | Poor- 

j of pur- : price 1 port quality 
'chasing ; of raw ; diffi- ■ of raw 
■ Power ‘ material culty j material 

1 Others 


1 

1 

" i 

i 

3 

4 

i 

5 : 

6 : 

7 i 

1 

1 

8 

9 

I 

All Blocks 

133 

43-6 

41-4 

15-0 

6-8 

5-3 

i8-8 

2 

Arunachal 

34 

26-5 

52-9 

41-2 

2-9 

5-9 

26-s 


Batala 



i 1 1 


3 





4 

1 Chalakudy 

19 

10-5 

78-9 

2 I-I 

5-3 

0-0 

36*8 

5 

Erode . 

« 

50-0 

33-3 

O'O 

33-3 

0-0 

0*0 

■6 

Manavadar 

33 

54-5 

21-2 

6-1 

9*1 

0*0 

15*2 

7 

Nowgj.i! 

33 

75-8 

24-2 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

0*0 

8 

Rajpur 

8 

12*5 

62-5 

0-0 

25*0 

62-5 

50*0 


*Some households report mote than one difficulty. 
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TABLE i8 


Percentc^e Distribution of Artisan Households Producing Goods by Place 
of Sale of Goods. 



A—In the village alone; B—Outside the village alone; O—Insii and outside the* 
village; 

*—seven (7) weaver households in Arunachal^ produce cloth only for their QWik 
consumption. 







































TABLE 19 

Percentage Distribution of Entries indicating Agen^ of Sale by Type of AgotvV 


















TABLE i^^contd,) 
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to customers. 
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TABLE 20 

Average Sumber of Persons and Average Number of Hamers per Household 


No. 


■ ■ i j 1 

No. of ' No. of No. of Average Average 1 Average Average 
Artisan j persons earners No. of No. of j No. of j No. of 

• ; persons : earners i persons ; earners 

per per per ; per 

Artisan Artisan i house- : housc- 
- house- house- \ \\o\4 ho\4 
, hold hold \(.anisan, , (artisan, 


Blodt 


house¬ 

holds 


\ non- i non- 
artisan) > artisan) 

; from \ from 
IB.M.S.* I B.M.S.* 

! 


1 

^ 1 

3 i 

1 

4 

i 

5 

i 

r 

6 i 

i 

i 

* 1 

9 

i 

All Blocks ■ 1 

1 

i 

401 

i 

2139 j 

946 1 

1 

.■4! 

5*3 

2-1 

1 

j 

Arunachal 

56 

300 

152 

5*4 

2*7 

5-3 

2*2 

2 

Batala 

20 

112 

1 

28 

5.6 

l'4 

i 

5*5 

1-7 

3 

Chalakudy 

89 

535 

237 

i 6-0 

! 2*7 

I 

61 

2*4 

4 

Erode 

42 

191 

) 

81 

1 

4‘5 

I 

, 1-9 

4‘4 

I‘9 

5 

Manavadar 

75 

i 499 

187 

6-7 

2-4 

5-8 

1*9 

6 

Nowgong 

90 

j 372 

198 

4*1 

2-2 

4-6 

2-1 

7 

Rajpur . 

29 

i ^30, 

i '' 

1 4*5 

; 2-2 

1 

5'5 

2*1 


♦Bench Mark Survey. 








TABLE 21 

Pcrce:nu^€ Distribution of Workers in Artisan Households by Employment Status 



•Employee. 

- Non-employee. • . h • do some cobbler’s 

-These artisan households in Erode are employed by a landlord for non-artisan work but in that capacity they 























table 2$ 

Extent of Employment Workers in Artisan Work 


51 



T.E.--Total entries. ^ ^vork®* 

A.W.*— Artisan work (Percentage of entries for workers engaged on Artisan work to total entries 

work during 

** There are only two cobbler households in Rajput Block and both did not report anyw 
for which data on employment had been colleaedfor Artisan Survey. 













Extent of Employment of Workers in Cultivation work 
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itagc of entries for workers engaged in cultivation work to total entries of all works. 




















TABLE 24 

Percentage Datribution of Artisan Households by the Extent of Their Earnings from Artisan Works 
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Alltypes (indudingother I4'i ! 23-0 i 62-9 | 48-0 2i’2 30'8 i ly-o | 

covered in the survey). ' ; | i : i | I 
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Cb) Percentage of households having earnings from Artisan work upt to 20—50 per cent, 
(c) Percentage of households having earnings from Artisan work up-to 50—-100 per centi 






TABLE 25 

of Artism Households by the Extent of Their Earnings from Cultivation 
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68 P,C-—5 










Type of Artisanship Erode 1 Manavadar I Nowgong I Rajpur 


5i 



(a) Percentage of households having earnings from cultivation upto 20 per cent. 
M Percentage of household having earnings from cultivation upo 20—50 per cent. 
Vc) Percentage of households earnings from cultivation upto tso—100 per cent. 
















Percentile Distribution of Artisan Households Suggesting Facilities 
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the survey) • 401 i 46-4 














TABLE 26 (PoHtd.) 
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thesurvqr). 
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of hsuseholds sugfestiog facilities (indudiag training facilitiea) to 




TABLE 27 

PtrcmU^t Distrdnaim cf Entries ArtisM Households St^esting FadHties by Types of PadHtUs Suggested 

(Exdssding Trdning Facilities). 
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>Total Number of entries. 
sGrant of loans 
Marketing. 

-Supply of Raw Material. 
Financial Aid. 





















TABLE 28 

Ptrcentage Distribution of Artisan Households Desiring Training in Family Crafts 
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—Percentage of households desiring training to total households. 

=Percentage of desiring training in Family occupations to those desiring training (a). 
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table 30 

PtrettUagt Distribution of Persons {MaUs Only) Desiring Training by Age-Croups 
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